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and a new awakening was now needed to vivify education
and society in general.
SUMMARY OF THE CHAPTER
By the fourteenth century there appeared an intellectual awaken-
ing, known as the Renaissance. It was accompanied by a "revival
of learning'' and an education called "humanistic."
Italy first showed evidence of the new movement. The character-
istics of the Renaissance were embodied in Petrarch and Boccaccio,
but little was done with the Greek classics until Chrysoloras came
from Constantinople. The tyrants of various cities often had human-
istic schools started at their courts. Of those the most typical was
that under Vittorino da Feltre. These schools eventually forced the
universities to admit the humanities to their course. But humanism
degenerated into "Ciceronianism."
Humanistic education also gradually spread to the countries north
of Italy, but it there took on more of a moral color. In France, the
protection of Francis I encouraged the introduction of humanism
into educational institutions by various scholars. The German uni-
versities likewise began to respond to humanistic influences. The
Hieronymians first introduced the classics into the schools, and Eras-
mus, who was trained by them, became the leader in humanistic edu-
cation. Through other humanistic schools started by Sturm and
others, the "gymnasium," the typical classical school of Germany,
was evolved, and the humanistic education became fixed and formal
In England the movement gradually developed at Oxford and Cam-
bridge, and Colet started St. Paul's School, which became the model
for all secondary schools. Humanism in England, however, soon
retrograded into formalism, and the "grammar" and "public" schools
there are little changed today.
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